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defenders' lines. The covering force of Germans at Hondsdhoote,
though fighting back with the stubborn hardihood of their race,
were overwhelmed. Threatened with encirclement between the
marshes and the sea, the Duke of York was forced to retire in haste,-
abandoning his siege guns and most of his stores.

The failure at Dunkirk was a grave disappointment for England.
For a few days it endangered the Government. For Chatham at the
Admiralty had not only failed to send the promised naval aid to the
besiegers, but had not even protected them from bombardment by
French gunboats. Pitt took it with his wonted courage. He wrote
that it was a severe shock, but only, he trusted, a temporary one.
" It ought to have the effect of increasing if possible our exertions."

His faith was rewarded. Hard on its tail came astonishing news
from the Mediterranean. Since the arrival of Lord Hood's blockad-
ing fleet, the great naval arsenal of Toulon, isolated by the general
anarchy of France, had been threatened with starvation. On
August 27th, moderate elements in the town, terrified by the holo-
caust of massacre, rape and arson at Marseilles, ran up the white
flag and invited Hood to take possession of the town in the name
of Louis XVII. Thus it came about that the greatest arsenal in
France and thirty ships of the line passed into the hands of a British
fleet of only twelve. When eleven days later the news reached Eng-
land people could scarcely believe their ears.

The Government was beside itself with joy. " I am much mis-
taken," wrote Grenville, " if the business at Toulon is not decisive
of the war." Pitt thought it offered a better chance of victory than
anything that had occurred, and even an experienced soldier like
Calvert held that the town was worth more to Britain than the
entire Flemish frontier. So it might have been had Hood had the
troops to exploit it. But the only garrison available consisted of
1500 seamen and marines from the fleet and a few thousand ill-
disciplined Spaniards hastily dispatched by sea from Rousillon and
who, according to Captain Nelson, did nothing but cut their
prisoners' throats. When Sir Charles Grey, the commander-elect
of the intended West Indian expeditionary force, was asked how
many men in his view would be needed to hold the fifteen-mile
perimeter of the town, he replied 50,000: an expert opinion which
Pitt preferred to ignore.

With Hood appealing for troops, there were four courses open